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centuries, much in the manner of clothing styles and for about as much
reason; but little that is new has been added. Military tools and tech-
niques, on the other hand, have changed over the ages fully as much
as have the tools and techniques of cultivation, communication, and
transportation.1 And as the tools and techniques of warfare have changed,
so of necessity have the tactics, the organizational procedures by which
the tools and techniques are employed.

The relation between military techniques and tactics is fully as close
as that between production techniques and work organization. In war
as in peace, however, men have usually been slow to revise their organi-
zational procedures to meet the functional requirements of new tech-
niques. Historically, there has been a marked tendency for each new
weapon to be used in the \vay that was traditional for its predecessor,
with the consequence that a time lag has occurred between the adoption
of a new weapon and the development of a form of military organization
appropriate to its use. Thus the sword and shield had been used for
many centuries before the Greeks finally devised the phalanx, in which
the fighters massed together and provided protection for one another by
presenting a solid wall of shields to the enemy. This tactic, subsequently
used with good effect by the Romans, persisted long after the invention
of the cannon made it inexpedient. (The cannoneer could, of course, break
up an entire phalanx with one lucky shot.) Thus the sixteenth-century
Swiss infantry, which was for a time almost indomitable because of its
custom of advancing in compact phalanxes armed with long pikes, was
so much wedded to the phalanx that it would not change its tactics to
meet the new weapon; and as a consequence Swiss military power rap-
idly declined.

Similarly, the method of mass attack that was relied upon by the
British and French during the first two years of the First World War
had been developed as a means of overwhelming an infantry armed with
single-shot rifles. The Germans had, however, perfected the use of the
rapid-fire machine gun, which made it possible for them to mow down
an attacking mass. But the tactic of attacking in thin, successive waves,
a tactic that forced a heavy expenditure of ammunition for rather light
casualties, did not develop until the third year of the war. At the out-
break of the Second World War, the British and French were com-
mitted to the tactics of static warfare, with troops dug in along a solid
front, as they had been at the close of the preceding war. Meanwhile,
however, the Germans had developed new tactics based upon the air-
plane and tank as weapons. With these tools and tactics they were able

1 For a description of the evolution of military tools and their relation to strategy
and tactics, see L. Montross, War through the Ages' (Harper, New York, 1944),
See also J. F. C. Fuller, Armament and History (Scribner, New York, 1945),